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COMFORTING, VERY! 


Sportsman (who has mounted friend on bolting mare) shouts. ‘‘ You’RE ALL RIGHT, OLD CHAP! 
WATER, AND SWIMS LIKE A FISH!” 


SHE ’s NEV£R BEEN KNOWN TO REFUSE 











CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG RIDERS. 
CHAPTER I. 
Old Days in the Stables—The Fate of Small Boys—The Coach- 
man’s Conversion. 

Was anything more delightful in the old days, when we 
were all young, than to run across to the stables and spend 
an hour or so in talk with the eoachman and the horses 
and ponies? There is nothing, at any rate, to which I look 
back with greater pleasure than these chats with MATHEW 
and his charges. MATHEW was a busy man, very smart on 
horseback or on the box, but of the usual looseness of shirt 
and slackness of trouser which mark the workmanlike coachman 


Did you ever ’ear the story of the little boy that crep’ into the 
stable and filled ’is pockets up with oats, and the near side 
’orse of the pair I used to drive—a bay ’orse, ’e was, with a 
white blaze on his forehead and a very wicked eye, much the 
same sort of ‘orse as our old Gadfly there—well, the boy 
’e went into ’is stall and that there ’orse ate him up, ah! 
swollered ’im boots and all, and ’is father and mother only knew 
of it through ’earin’ ’is little silver watch tickin’ away in the 
‘orse’s inside when | come round with the pair two hours 
arterwards. That boy—name of WILLIE ROBERTS, ’e was— 
stood much the same as you, Master ’ARRY, maybe a ‘alf-inch 
taller, and ’e ’d been away from his readin’ lesson that mornin’. 


Harry. Oh, 


but, MATHEW, last time you said his name was 


when he is on cleaning duty in his stables. 


As I think of him 


the air seems to fill with hissings, and the heavy clop-clop of 
his great water-boots is in my ears. Inside the stable there is 
a rattle of rack-chains as the big, patient, kindly horses and the 
keen little ponies turn their heads to take stock of their young 
friend, not without hope of sugar or a slice of apple or even a 


ToMMY WILLIAMS, and he’d come to the stable because he'd 
broken all the tea-eups. 

Mathew. Ah, did 1? Well, that was another boy o’ the saine 
sort. They all come toa bad end. Now you run along and give 
the ’orses their sugar, and then you can go into the ’ayloft and 


*elp JACK ; 


’e’ll be pleased to see you, and I shan’t be sorry to 


carrot, as a preliminary to friendly intercourse. 


Then the 








conversation began. 

Mathew. Now, Master ’ARRY, you’re ten minutes afore your 
time. ’Ow ever you gets away from your lessons I dunno. 
Seems to me they ain’t drivin’ you ‘ard enough ; ah, and I’!! tell 
your Pa so if you comes into my stable again when I’m out and 
lets the corn-slide run. I never knew a boy yet as could keep 
his ‘ands orf o’ the corn-slide. Ah! would you, you young 
radical ! 

Harry. Oh, but, MATHEW, 1 only just tonched it, you know. 
I won’t pull it out, I swear I won’t—at least, not till you tell 
me to. ’ 

Mathew. Well, you'll ‘ave to wait a long time 





fust, then. 





get rid o’ you. 

But there was one story of MATHEW’sS which was the show 
piece of his répertoire, and which he only related on grand 
occasions, as it were, when he was smoking his pipe on Sundays 
after his tea. It was the story of his conversion to teetotal 
principles, and, so far as I ean remember, this was how it 
went :-— 

‘“*When [I was a young chap, a matter of more than twenty 
years ago, L was a bit wild, same as other young chaps, and 
when I got a month’s money I wasn't too careful ’ow I spent 
it. Those days is all past and gone, and they won't come back 
again—no, and I don’t want ’em to; so I don’t mind tellin’ you 
now, Master "ARRY, that some of us made too free with the 
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bottle—which, if ever I see a-doin’, I’ll put you in 
Peacock’s crib, and I’ll let ’im chaw your weskit buttons orf 
slow and gradual. I wasn’t one of the worst of ’em, but I 
don’t mind sayin’ now I didn’t keep my curb-chain tight 
enough, and consequence was, I went too fast. I was groom 
then to Mr. FARNABY, near Devizes, in Wiltshire, a gentleman 


as ‘ad as nice a lot of ’orses as ever you want to see, and one 


you 


evening in winter, the third year o’ my bein’ there, I was 
drivin’ the dog-eart ’ome over the Downs. A very cold night 
it was, and I’d taken somethin’ to keep me warm before I 
come away from Devizes. I was drivin’ the old brown ’orse, 
Carastacus, or some such outlandish name, and we got on well 
enough for a bit, though I do remember there was a kind 0’ 
singin’ goin’ on in my ’ead all the time, and every now and then 
a voice come up and said, ‘ MATHEW ALLGOOD, take care’ ; but 
{ didn’t pay much attention, for I wanted to 


get ‘ome 


quick. Well, suddenly, when we come to the ’ighest part 
’o the road, the old ’orse ’e stopped dead, and I couldn't 


make ’im budge, not anyhow. I talked to ’im, I give ’im 


the whip, but never an inch ’e moved; so, at last, I got 
out and went to ‘is ‘ead to see what was up. When 


I got there you might have bowled me over with a wisp of 
‘ay. Instead o’ the old ’orse’s face, ’e’d got a man’s face on ’im 
with a long white beard and whiskers, the same for all the 
world like my old father’s, dead seven years. 
And there was a lot of other ’orses, black ’orses, and grey 


who was 
’orses, and roan ‘orses, all on ’em with men’s faces, standin’ 
round and lookin’ at me ; and up above there was the prettiest, 
softest neighin’ you ever ’eard froma dozen o’ little Shetland 
ponies flyin’ about in the air like swallows. Then old Carastacus 
opened ‘is mouth and began to speak. I wasn’t surprised then ; 
I’d got beyond that, and it seemed quite natural ’e should 
speak, ‘avin’ my father’s face on ’im: ‘* MATTHEW, my boy,”’ ’e 
says, ‘‘ 1 ain’t agoin’ to ‘ave you drinkin’ yourself out of a good 
place and ruinin’ yourself—you ’ve got to swear off liquor, or I’ ll 
know the reason why. D’ye see them ponies? Well, I’ve only 
got to say the word, and they ’ll peck you to bits, peek every 
ounce 0’ flesh orf o’ your bones, and fly away with the rest of 
you. Now,’’ ’e says, ‘* you swear off, and we ’Il get along ’ome.’’ 
I didn’t know what tosay, the old man takin’ me so sudden like, 
and before I knew what ’e was up to, ’e’d called one o’ them 
Shetlands, and it came swooping down and gave me a rare peck 
o’ the elbow. That **T’ll swear, father,’’ I said, 
and then, somehow, I found myself driving into the avenue, and 
so to the stables. 


settled me. 


I’ve got the mark on my arm now, and ‘ere it 
is to prove that what I’ve told you’s true, and that’s why I 
‘aven'’t touched a drop of anything barrin’ water and ginger- 
beer from that day to this.’’ 








A FELT WANT. 
[** A school for mistresses is to be started at Brighton.””"—Daily Paper.] 


I’M very glad to ‘ear it witch I thinks a fust-elass plan, 
I'm a-goin’ to send the Missus for ’er lessons, MARY ANN, 
For it drives me mad to see 
Wot a idle thing she be— 
An’ all for want o’ trinin’ witch it ’s wot is wrong with she. 


There ain’t a thing I knows on as the Missus she ean do; 
If I forgets to black her boots, she wears ’em dirty—ugh ! 
And I really ’ardly like 
For to let her clean my bike, 
You never see such mud as she’s bin leavin’ on the brike. 


I ’opes ’er faults is hignoranee—she’s at an awkard ige, 
With care and eddication she ’d be willin’ to oblige ; 
And if she ain’t a fool, 
She will learn at this new school . 
The wy to keep ’er proper plice an’ blessed temper cool. 





TARTARIN A LONDRES. 

Un VOYAGE PERILLEUX. 

PaR une triste matinée de décembre plusieurs hommes, 
guétrés, le pic en main, le sac sur le dos, sortirent d’un hétel 
prés de Scharing Crosse. A cause de l’obscurité on les voyait 
ah peine. C’étaient les délégués du Club Alpin de Tarascon, 
résolus d’essayer l’effroyable ascension jusqu’’ Mansionouse, 
en traversant les crevasses, les abimes, les gouffres, les gorges, 
les cols, et les montagnes de Londres. Silencieux, debouts sur 
le pavé mouillé, ils attendaient le moment du départ. Ils ne 
parlaient pas. Méme les Tarasconnais les plus héroiques, les 
plus bavards, reculaient devant les dangers de cette terrible 
ascension, et restaient graves et mornes comme des hommes du 
Nord. 

Il était huit heures du matin, lheure officielle du lever du 
soleil, mais i Londres, surtout en hiver, le soleil ne se léve pas, 
Il pleuvait. Il pleut toujours en Angleterre. 

Soudain un gros homme sortit de l’hétel, un homme barbu, en 
bottines énormes, guétré, l’alpenstock et le piolet en main, un 
sac, un paquet de cordes sur le dos. D’une voix tonnante jl 
poussa un cri, ‘“‘Enroute!’’ C’était Villustre Tarrariy, 
Président du Club Alpin de Tarascon. Lui seul ne ecraignait 
rien. Aprés l’ascension de la Jungfrau, aprés cette chute 
épouvantable sur le Mont-Blanc, il avanga hardiment, méme 
joyeusement, vers le Stran. Celui qui a surmonté les obstacles 
les plus terribles de la Suisse ose affronter les cols, les 
crevasses infiniment plus dangereux de Londres. 

‘*En route!’’ cria-t-il, et suivi des délégués, il s’engagea 
dans l’encombrement du Stran. 
Les autres, effarés, s'arréterent. A leurs pieds une crevasse 
effroyable! De ses profondeurs ténébreuses une yoix mur- 
mura, ‘‘ Et autrement, aidez-moi, au moins!’’ Ses camarades, 
laissant tomber une corde, parvinrent 2d tirer leur Président 
de Vabime. Heureusement il était sans blessure, mais couvert 
de boue. ‘*En avant!”’ dit-il, ‘‘ne craignez-rien, suivez-moi. 
Nous irons plus doucement.’’ Et ils avaneérent avee mille 
précautions. Soudain devant eux se leva une masse gigan- 
tesque, informe. 

‘Du sang-froid!’’ dit TARTARIN, ‘“‘nous allons grimper.” 
D’un pas rapide il monta immédiatement, suivi du commandant 
BRAVIDA, courant comme 2& l’assaut d’une place forte. Mais 
ils ne connaissaient dangers des montagnes lon- 
doniennes. Cette masse n’était pas un rocher. C’était tout 
simplement de l’argile, trempée par la pluie continuelle de 
l’Angleterre. Un instant TARTARIN s’arréta, agita les bras, 
plongea son alpenstock dans la masse si peu solide, et puis 
glissa sur le commandant. Tous les deux roulérent en bas, et 
leurs camarades, poussant des cris épouvantables, tomberent 
sous le poids de ces deux corps assez lourds, chargés de pies, 


L’instant d’aprés il disparut. 


pas les 


de piolets, et de sacs. 

TARTARIN se leva le premier. 
possible de grimper la-dessus. Il faut edtoyer la montagne, 
hein ?’’ Les autres se levérent péniblement, et suivirent cet 
homme infatigable. La fine petite pluie tombait toujours. 
Autour du pic, s’étendaient des lacs de boue, des glaciers 
dargile. Mais, aprés une heure d’efforts surhumains, les 
Méridionaux atteignirent un terrain plus solide, fermé cependant 
par une barriére en bois. A l'autre cdté un lace noir, et un 
homme. Et quel homme! La’, au milieu des crevasses de 
Londres, un vrai paysan suisse, tenant i la main des outils assez 
curieux, 

“Té, vé,’’ dit TARTARIN, ‘‘ yous cultivez vos champs, mon 
ami?’ ‘Non, mossi¢,”’ répondit l’homme, “ c’est l’asphalte.” 

Pour passer plus loin il fallait suivre un petit sentier boueux, 
large de cinquante centimétres. Les Tarasconnais, glissant, 
tombant, rencontraient apres quelques instants une foule qui se 
pressait de l’autre cété. C’était une bousculade effroyable. 
Cependant ils parvinrent 4 se dégager, et, évitant les crevasses, 
longeant les gorges, cdtoyant les pies, au milieu d’un encombre- 


‘Outre, quelle boue! Im- 
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ment d’omnibus, de voitures, de fiacres, 
oi tout le monde criait, hurlait, jurait, ils 
arriverent enfin au sommetd’une montagne, 
ou l’on distinguait, & travers le brouillard 
et la pluie, la forme d’un pie gigantesque. 
Ils avaient fait l’'ascension du Ludgatil. 
Les délégués, éreintés, voulaient se 
reposer apres cing heures de lutte contre 
des obstacles ineroyables. Mais l’infatig- 
able TARTARIN s’y opposa. ‘‘ Du courage,”’ 
dit-il, ‘‘les plus grands dangers sont 
pass Encore deux heures, et nous 
arrivons 2 Mansionouse. En avant !’’ 


H. D. B. 





(To be concluded.) 








HAUNTED! 
A Latter-day Ghost Story. 


Ir was midnight, and the old church 
clock had just sounded the hour. As the 
last reverberating clang smote the air 
there was a curious stir among the tomb- 
stones in the churchyard. Then a grey 
wavy cloud rose into the air—a few 
dispirited ghosts who felt that gibbering 
time had arrived. But they were melan- 
choly, as anyone could see who carefully 
regarded their hollow sockets. I noticed 
by the uncertainty of their movements 
when they glided through the trees how 
dreadfully out of form they were. 

‘* Brothers and sisters,’’ said the eldest 
spectre, ‘‘ this country town is no place 
for us; we are outwitted—humiliated 
night after night. Why, only the other 
evening I met a stray member of the 
Local Rural Council, and though I’ve 
never been in better blood-curdling form, 
he only laughed. I would have forgiven 
him his hair not rising,’’ added the 
spectre bitterly, ‘‘as he was bald; but to 
langh. . . . Well, in response to a rude 
inquiry as to what I was doing, I told him 
in a hollow, sepulchral tone that I was a 
spirit, and he actually asked me whether 
I had a licence—a spirit licence, as if not, 
he must report the matter! Faugh!”’ 
The hones of the Spectre rattled angrily 
together. 

“That's not the worst,’’ said a young 
phantom heatedly. ‘‘ 1’ ve discovered the 
source of the mischief: the reason for the 
gross materialism of these inhabitants. 
Last night as I fluttered round the Town 
Hall, hoping to affright some belated 
person, I saw a notice upon the walls that 
a course of University Extension Lectures 
were being given on—what do you think ? 
Why, ‘Scientific Discoveries of the Age.’ 
Science—forsooth! How can we meet 
subtle superstitions like that ?’’ 

At this point a particularly gaunt 
and decrepit spectre moaned dismally. 
“What’s the matter with you?” cried 
the others irritably. 

‘““Matter!’’ squeaked the Spectre. 
““Isn’t it enough to make one miserable, 
being turned out of ‘The Hall’ after 
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Fair Customer. ‘‘I want A CHristmas Pr 
Dealer, ‘* YES, Mum. 
Fair Customer. ‘‘ LET ME SEE. 
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ESENT FOR MY HUSBAND.” 


How WOULD THIS OLD CLOCK suIT you ?” 


A CORNER IN MY BOUDOIR THAT WILL JUST 
OLD CLOCK FOR A LONG TIME. YES, THAT 








haunting the Blue-blood family for cen- 
turies? Haven’t I done my duty faith- 
fully and well in the Grey Corridor year 
after year? Why, I’ve made the prac- 
tice of all the local doctors through the 
number of faints, fits, and nervous 
diseases that my antics have caused. 
And yet, despite the mystery with which 
I have wrapt the house and added to 
the Blue-blood prestige, they now have 
dances and private theatricals there 
every week. You don’t expect my con- 
stitution will put up with common dance 
music. How ean I haunt to the tune of 
Sir Roger 7 

““Stay!’’ said the eldest Spectre in 
sudden trepidation. ‘*‘ What’s that.... 
[ thought I heard—— ’’ 

The ghosts looked eagerly in the direc- 
tion of the road. Several substantial and 








hearty-looking men could be seen ap- 


proaching. ‘* Brothers and sisters,’’ said 
the Spectre, trembling all over, 
worst realised. Instead of 
haunting, we are being haunted by these 
odious human beings. My nerves are 
weak—they look so fat. Stoutness in- 
variably unnerves me.”’ [With a shrick 
the ghosts, one and all, took flight. 


se my 


fears are 





Mild Jest for Mild Winter. 
| WHERE is the good old-fashioned snow ? 
Go where 
| You will, and ask ‘*‘ Where is the snow ?”’ 


’Tis no-where. 
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PIECE AND WAR. 


CAPTAIN MARSHALL’S play at the Haymarket Theatre, The 
Second in Command, is as near being a genuine comedy as that 
article of stage furniture is made now-a-days. Anyway, it is 
thoroughly successful. Here is no society ** problem’’ to be 
worked out; here is no woman with a damaged past, a perilous 
present, and a hazy future; there is not a breath of the divorce 
court about it. We are in pure air, among sane (with, perhaps, 
the exception of the heroine in love with a ‘ portrait of a 
gentleman ’’) and sound English ladies, officers and gentlemen. 
The plot is ‘‘ simple comme bon-jour.’’ It is just a slight mis- 
understanding giving rise to serious consequences. 

It is full of improbabilities, all having the appearance of 
probability ; wherein lies the art of the dramatist and the 
skill of the actor. Everyone at the Haymarket acts as if they 
all implicitly believed in themselves, taking quite seriously 
This faculty, supp)emented by 
From the first moment 


the characters they represent. 
talent and experience, makes success. 
after the rising of the curtain, when we have seen Mr. CYRIL 
MAUD, simply perfect in every respect, as Major Kit Bingham, 
stretched out on a sofa, until the last moment, the piece goes 
joyously ‘* with leaps and bounds’’ up to the triumphant finish. 

Mr. HERBERT SLEATH plays the rather difficult part of Sir 
Walter Mannering, a youthful subaltern who has been plungi 


iw 


and has stuck in the mire of debt (he, in fact, is the pivot | 


on whom the whole plot turns), with great care and, on the 
whole, with commendable self-restraint. Messrs. GRAHAM, 
OUGHTERSON and TROLLOPE, are all good, which may be said of 
every representative of the Gallant un-‘‘submerged Tenth.’’ 
There is only one civilian, a Mr. Fenwick, solicitor, and money- 
lender in a quiet unobtrusive way, well-played on these lines 
by Mr. CLARENCE BLAKISTON. Mr. VANE TEMPEST as an Imperial 
Volunteer and Miss MURIEL BEAUMONT as Norah Vining, his 
betrothed, contribute artistically to the mirth-moving scenes, 
as does also Miss FANNY COLEMAN who plays Lady Harburgh, 
a style of character that, with her perpetual allusions to her 
ancestors the MCLOCHLYNS (or whatever the Scotch name may 
be), must remind the elderly playgoer of the ‘** Marquizzy,’’ 
in Caste, whose quotations from FROISSART and her pride in 
the Plantagenets, verged on boredom. 

In fact, the whole play to that Captain 
MARSHALL, having pined for some opportunity of showing how 
ROBERTSON ought to have represented military life the 
stage, has now got a chance, of which he has made the most. 
But where would his structure, resting as it does on a very 
treacherous basis, have been, but for the actors and actresses 
now at the Haymarket? Nothing but the bright dialogue 
admirably given, the homely pathos of the situations, and 
the undeniably clever acting, could have achieved success 
for so flimsy a plot. Excellent is Miss Sypi CARLISLE’s acting 
in the scene where the Colonel hardens his heart and 
breaks his engagement. Here, too, Mr. AYNSWORTH achieves 
a triumph of ‘‘ reserved force.’’ As to Mr. CyriL MAUDE, 
well—he simply makes you fond of that dear, good, lovable, 
manly Major, who never has any luck until the unexpected 
happens and he wins the Victoria Cross. Ah! the audience 
were delighted at that! And how is this event, as welcome as 
it is surprising, brovght about? Here has ,Captain 
MARSHALL shown himself, as a dramatist, bolder than any one 
of his own bold dragoons. 


Here is Act 1V. 


seems suggest 


on 


also 


Listen, perpend. All has been said that was 


necessary ; all has been done that was obligatory; in a few 


IV., we know that 
how to prevent this 
brilliant piece from ending ina futile fizzle ? **‘ Happy thought!”’ 
Bring in ‘‘His Royal Highness the Duke commanding the 
district!’’ Let him, accompanied by his aides-de-camp, enter 
bearing to the wounded hero, the Major, the Victoria Cross, sent 


sentences after the commencement of Act 


everything is to end happily. Now, 





by Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, and let His Royal Highness 
the Duke fasten the decoration on Major Cyr. Mavpr’s manly 
chest. Admirable! And here is the very man for this dis. | 
tinguished part in the person of Mr. WILFRED FORSTER. 

Never was weak last act brought to so triumphant a eop.- | 
clusion! How all on the stage receive this Deus ex maching! 
Ladies curtseying deeply, men bowing and bending, invalided 
soldiers trying to stagger up and salute! The enthusiasm 
of loyalty spreads among the audience! This is a Royal 
Prince, surely! Why, in another moment (he stays scarcely 
five minutes on the stage, quite royal in his rapidity of 
action) the audience would have risen respectfully and would 
not have ventured to re-seat themselves until H.R.H. has 
quitted the scene. But he remains no longer than ‘ while 
one with moderate haste might count a hundred.” We 
breathe again. The magnifico has vanished! modesty and 
bravery are rewarded! and, to the enthusiastic plaudits of a | 
crowded house, the curtain descends, only to rise twice again 
in order to show Major Cyrit MaAubk, decorated, and all 
his clever companions ‘‘ Marshalled”’ in a row, bowing, smiling, | 
and supremely happy. <A well-deserved success all round, 





5 | 





THREE SINGERS. 

WHILE still in the prime of his tenorial powers Mr. Lioyp, 
| last week, retired from professional life. ‘* To other lips’? must 
now fall the singing of ‘‘ Songs of Araby’’ and of his ineom- 
parably given ‘‘ Lend me your aid,’’ from Gounod’s “ Reine de | 
Saba.”’ Not ‘‘ Adieu,’’ as to one sweet singer, StMs REEvEs, | 
who, when almost a nonagenarian, was taken from us but a | 
short while ago ; not ‘‘ Adieu,’’ as to HENRY RUSSELL, that grand | 
old man who having weathered the storms of life, was “ ready, | 
aye, ready,’’ up to within a very short time of the end, to sing 
his ever popular *‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!’’ and ‘‘ To the Land of 
the Free,’’ accompanying himself on the piano as dramatically as 
ever, but ‘‘Sans Adieu ’’ we may say to Mr. EDWARD LLoyD, for, 
as the old familiar song has it, ‘‘ He will return, we know him | 
well,’? and when special occasion (as may seem good to him) 
shall demand, maybe in the sacred cause of charity, EDWARD 
LLOYD will be to the front of the platform, and once again, nay 
not infrequently, shall we hear the ** Songs of Araby’’ and 
‘*When other lips,’ as no other lips save those of EDWARD 
LLOYD can give them. So he ‘ retires,’’ and as, with a light 
heart, he, in his retirement, sings to himself, may happiness 
accompany him! Not ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart, Goodbye!’’ for 
**You will not leave us, Though you’ve said, * Good-bye, good 
friends, Good-bye!’’’ But, let us insist upon it, ‘* Au Revoir!” 














A CHANCE FOR CHARITY. 


Mr. PUNCH directs the attention of his friends once more to the 
** MONTAGU WILLIAMS Blanket and Clothing Fund,’’ established 
some years since in connection with the Worship Street Police 
|Court. MONTAGU WILLIAMS, one of the best and kindest men 
that ever lived, did his best during his short magistracy to 
alleviate the misery and distress he saw around him. Let those 
who care to honour his memory, and to help in carrying on his | 
good work, send contributions, either in money or in kind (soup, 
boots, blankets, clothing), to Mr. JoHn Massey, the Worship 
Street Police Court Missionary, whose address is 25, Mildenhall 
| Road, Lower Clapton, N.E., or to the Magistrates of the Court, 
| Mr. HADEN Corser and Mr. A. R. CLUER. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
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THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 
(By an Ambitious Housekeeper.) 


\ clever mistress can, it is said, keep her servants a long time. The fol- 
lowing illustration of this contention is taken from that well-known society 
paper, the Morning Leader. ‘In Dumfriesshire, Lady Laurie kept a cook 
eleven years and parted with her last year with mutual expressions of regret. 
Lady DARNLEY’s upper housemaid in Hill Street, has been in that responsible 
position nearly ten years, and Lady HeteNa WickHAm’s has been with her 
over thirteen.””— Fancy that !) 





IN the giddy upper cireles, where the Leader circulates, 
Though there isn’t a millennium as yet, 
Still the mistress and the servant sometimes part, the Leader 
states, 


With mutual expressions of regret. 


Then the years the ladies keep them, ten, eleven or thirteen ! 
Where, oh where, are such rare treasures to be met ? 
If some servants I have known I'd kept so long, it would have 
been 
With mutual expressions of regret! 


I raise their wages once a month, they have champagne for tea, 
They give ‘* at-homes”’ 


” 


and entertain their ‘‘ set, 
And yet we part, and do not part, as far as I can see, 
With mutual expressions of regret. 


Only yesterday our cook for some mistake—no matter what— 
Had to go; our parting ne’er shall I forget. 
But, in confidence, the Leader I inform that it was not 





With mutual expressions of regret. 


The great domestic problem I am taking much to heart, 

And shall think myself a ‘‘ clever mistress ’’ yet, 
It I keep a cook a year or so, and then we fondly part 
With mutual expressions of regret ! 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


It to Mr. E. V. Lucas, who contributes the 
letterpress to Four and Twenty Toilers (GRANT RICHARDS) to 
that lovingly upon the work of his 
collaborateur, Mr. F. D. Beprorp, who does the pictures. The 
verse is excellent in its way. The pictures, alike in drawing 


and colouring, are supremely good. 


is no diseredit 


say the eye rests most 


They are, indeed, much too 
bright and good for an ordinary volume’s daily food. If any 
fond mother wants a Christmas surprise for her darling, she will 
be grateful for my Baronite’s suggestion to get this book, take 
out the pictures, neatly frame them, and therewith adorn the 
nursery walls. 

JOHN LANE’s little books, with such great poems in them as 
The Blessed Damozel and The Day Dream, might he well termed 
a series of ** Treats for Travellers,’’ as of course could be all 
the easily pocketable and portable books, such as are those to 
whose worth and merit the Baron has from time to time most 
willingly directed public attention. 

When Oom PAvL flared his Ultimatum in the faee of the 
British Empire, Mr. Erskine CuILpers, Junior Clerk in the 
House of Commons, lay down his pen, put away his copy of the 
Orders of the Day and joined the Hon. Artillery Company forming 
the battery of the C.I.V. In the (SMITH ELDER) is a 
record of his personal experiences. With his gallant comrades 
But, as he writes at one 


Ranks 


he went pretty well through the war. 


| title. 


and a brigade being connected somehow with our operations . . 
we know as little of the game we are playing as pawns on 
the chessboard.’’ Like many sentences in this lively book that 
throws a flood of light on the position and point of view of the 
private soldier through a campaign. Mr. CHILDERS, leaving the 
general direction of affairs to Lord RoBerts, accordingly 
devotes himself to noting down things that come under his 
observation inside the tent and further afield. The result is a 
series of unpremeditated pictures of campaign life invaluable for | 
their graphic touch. One day Mr. CHILDERS comes across a | 
Sergeant of the 38th Battery forlornly looking out for his lines. 
Among many commentaries complimentary rather to Boer than 
British methods of war he described how ‘“‘ our cavalry go along, 
heels down, toes in, arms close to side, eyes front, all aecord- 
ing to regulation, keeping distance regardless of ground, while 
the Boer cares nothing as long as he gets there and does his 
work.’’ Here, more effective because no moral is tagged on, js 
the explanation of many disasters to British arms during this 
fateful campaign. 

Nor does a more pleasant way of attaining the familiarity 
with the works of GEORGE MEREDITH occur to the Baron than 
that invented by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, of Westminster, who 
gives us early and short | 
author, whose every paragraph is well worth studying, and | 
whose meaning in these small books, at least, is not “past | 
finding out.’’ His Tale of Chloe is delightful. Are we to have 
The Ordeal of Richard Feveril and Evan Harrington in the same | 
form? Likewise The Shaving of Shaggypate? By all means. 
GEORGE MEREDITH will have been run in and taken up by this | 
CONSTABLE to some purpose. 

All About Dogs (JOHN LANE) is a book well described by its 
What Mr. CHARLES LANE doesn’t know about dogs is not 
worth telling. As breeder, exhibitor, and judge, he has learned | 
much, and has a pleasant, simple way of communicating his | 
information. The value of the volume is increased by nearly a 
hundred illustrations of the most celebrated dogs of recent 
time, drawn from life by R. H. Moore. Everyone of these dogs 
has had his day. Gathered within the boundary of a volume, 
they form arare gallery of beauty and strength. As a practical 
guide to the purchase and keep of dogs, my Baronite finds the 
work invaluable. 

In New Rhymes for Old (JOHN LANE), Mr. ANTHONY C. DEANE 
gives renewed proof of his now well-known skill, dexterity and 
versatility. The Baron’s Assistant, as one who has himself 
wrestled with light verse, gladly bears his testimony to Mr. 
DEANE’S success. Here are excellent parodies of KIPLING, 
Dopson, HENLEY, LANG, NEWBOLT and others, all of them striking 
the nail on the head with no uncertain hammer. But, good as 
these are, the best and happiest, in the opinion of the B. A., is 
The Cult of the Celtic, in which the mannerisms, the indeter- | 
minate imagery and the gorgeous vagueness of Miss FIona 
MAcLeop and Mr. W. B. YEATS are hit off to the life—or rather 
to that semblance of life which the Celtie school affects. Light | 
verse well-written always gives an impression of perfect ease ; 
the words fit inevitably into their places, the rhymes never 
strain the sense or jar on the reader—the whole things seems 
to have run trippingly and without effort from the pen, and 
there is no visible sign of the labour that went to the attain- 
ment of the result. Mr. DEANE’S verse, and in this volume he 
is at his best, fulfils these requisites both in parody and in the 





works (short, by George!) of this 





higher class, of which ** Speech Day ”’ is a good example. 

If any one of the Baron’s friends wants a novel with a good 
plot, full of sensational situations, let him ask for La Ténébreuse, 
by GEORGES OHNET. The book is marked * Libraire P. Ollendorff, 
1901,’’ but the Baron has had it on his table any time during 
the last six weeks and has only read it within the last few days. 
Also it is ** deuxiéme édition,’’ so evidently it was not absolutely 
unknown to fame when it fell under the Baron’s notice. Any- 
way, it is a strong melodramatic story. 





epoch, where ** there is much vague talk of a General CLEMENTS 
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How COMES IT THAT YOUNG SIMEPIN, USUALLY SO GAUCHE AND SILENT IN SOCIETY, WEARS TO-NIGHT THIS EASY AIR OF 


INSOUCIANCE AND ASSURANCE ? 


Ir IS BECAUSE HE HAS JUST REALISED THAT THE DATE IS DECEMBER 22, AND HE NEED NO LONGER CUDGEL HIS BRAINS 
3EHOLD HIM, AFTER INTRODUCTION TO THE FAIR Miss TOWNLEY, EASILY OBSERVING— 


DESPERATELY FOR CONVERSATION-OPENINGS. 
‘*THE—ER—DAYS BEGIN TO—ER—LENGTHEN OUT, DON'T THEY ? 














; ; ‘ | 
‘“TALA?? BL nvEr ro e feet being boi ‘ "OK ge re ¢ 
rOKO” FOR THE HOLIDAYS. the f eing bound with a br id ligature ind 

|the little sinner put on a chair or out of harm’s 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I have long wanted | way.’’ 
to be made acquainted with effective In this latter respect I should suggest 
methods for correcting the impertinences | the coal-hole or the dog-kennel. But the 
of youth. 
factory recipes are 


I am glad to find that satis-| subjoined is better still :— 
by the 
| k ree Press, as you may judge | stri s of surgeon’s plaster an inch wide and six 
by the following extracts : | inches long make an effectual bandage for the 
mittens of | naughty mouth. Fasten the ends of the strips 
cotton cloth; secure them by winding pieces of} under the chin, cross them over the lips and press 
tape round the wrists and tying firmly.” the other ends on each side of the nose. A little 


of the plaster, 


rrovided a - - 
ie ‘ ‘Biting should be promptly discouraged. Two 
Brixton . | 


‘ 


‘To prevent scratching, make close 


this salutary | turpentine will remove the traces 
| when it is taken off.”” 


My only objection to 


treatment is that it would not prevent 


Hang me, Sir, if that eminent pedagogue 
“When the offence is slapping, the hands may | Wackford Squeers, Esq., could have beaten 
be bound together with a soft strip of cotton, | that arrangement or the equally famous 
imagined such salutary 
punishment. The turpentine, too, at the 
finish, almost realises the salt rubbed into 
But surely, father, mother and sister, | the backs of sailors who were flogged in 
share in the pacification of patting as well | the good old days. I send this in the hope 
as ‘* brother ?”’ that others may profit by the above. 
Yours, BIRCHINGTON DE BLOCK. 


glove-fights. However, to resume :— 


emphasis being laid on the fact that they cannot | Bumble ever 


be undone until they are ready to pat brother 


instead of slapping him.” 





“Kicking may be treated in the same manner, 


at Paris..""—Daily paper.) 


TO PORTIA AT THE BAR. 


[‘* The first lady barrister has just taken the oath 


O PorTIA, many maids there are 
Who wear their wigs as gaily 
As thou, appearing at the bar 
To take refreshers daily ; 
They rustle too, in silk like thee, 
With oft a clerk resplendent 
And, not infrequently you see, 
Solicitors attendant. 


Their trade is legal—so is thine, 
Yet not their craft thou pliest, 
For they are in the liquor line 
And thou in law—the driest. 
But welcome, bar maid! hail to thee! 
Bright be thy lot and griefless ! 
And may thy portion never be, 
Like this poor writer’s, briefless. 








Tur Lover’s CHRISTMAS CARD.—Yule be 
mine ! 
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CESAR’S WIFE. 


[ Historical Reminder.—The discovery of CLoprvs in the house of Cmsar’s 
wife, assisting, in woman’s disguise, at the exclusively feminine mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, compelled Casar to divorce her. Though protesting a | 
firm belief in her honour, he was understood to remark that the wife of | 
Cesar should be above suspicion. The phrase has acquired some popularity 
in the present Parliament, where Mr, Litoyp-GeorGe, for one, undertook 
the role of the scandalised Pontiff. } 

J. CHSAR (Pontifex Maximus) loquitur :— 
Nor that I doubt your purity of heart, 

Nor deem your honour even slightly soiled, 

No, my PoMPEIA, that is not the point! 

To me you ever were most white of soul, 

A thing immaculate, sans blot or blain ; 

But, for the general cause, I lay it down 

That C#sar’s wife should be above suspicion. 


And, first, ascribe it not to jealousy 
Nor livid malice nor unlovely spite 
(Humours this genial frame has never nursed), 
If I repeat the mouthings of the mob, 
And have, regretfully, to touch upon 
This raid of CLopivs, found in flagrant fault, 
Big with the secrets of your own department, 
And sure to give its mysteries away. 
That you were privy, prior to the event, 
Or screened him after, I will not believe ; 
Yet C-®sak’s wife should be above suspicion. 


Next, other tales, mere savage ducks to me, 
Come bruited by the common scavengers 
That rake the market records; thus, I hear 
How, on the eve of war with Mithridates, 
Whereof the whisper passed these doting lips, 
You did a covert deal in catapults ; 
Yca, joined your family in some concern 
Designed to corner brazen battering-rams 
And martial tube ; how your brother formed 
A syndicate for welding links of steel 
Wherewith to load our captives as they walked 
The Sacred Way in rear of POMPEY’S ear ; 
And how the total profits you amassed, 
Direct or indirect, amounted to 
The sam of sixty odd denarii; 
A trifling increment, you may protest, 
Yet C.#sar’'s wife should be above suspicion. 


And still another seandal: it is said 
That you have leased three acres and a cow 
Abutting on the banks of Rubicon; 
The acres for erecting public stands, 
The cow to ease the throats of thirsty troops, 
Against the hour when I shall march that way. 
My compliments upon your sound prevision, 
Seeing 
Before 
Unless 


a waste of winters must elapse 

my legions cross that crucial borne! 

I speculate aloud in dreams 

And you have stole these wrinkles while I slept, 
I know not whence your information comes, 

Nor count you capable of such a craft; 

Yet C#SAR’s wife should be above suspicion. 


Lastly, they say, my love, that you have hedged ; 
That you have bought a minor interest 
In a Small Toga Manufactory, 
Ready to pluck the day when arms shall cede 
To civil raiment. ’Tis a paltry charge, 
And, like the rest, incredible to me ; 
Yet, heaped together, such insinuations 
Impose themselves upon the popular mind, 





And Csar’s wife should be above suspicion. 


Therefore, despite my fond uxorious heart, 
Despite my reverence for one who stands 
So near the highest, yet, that we may keep 
Intact our purity of public life, 
I needs must send you letters of divorce. 
But, my POMPEIA, pray do not suppose 
That you are personally singled out 
For vulgar scorn to serve a private end, 
As though I meant to marry someone else. 
I love you, love you, let me say again ; 
And if, in time, for purposes of state, 
I steel myself to wed another wife, 
The rule will equally apply to her ; 
All CZsaR’s wives should be above suspicion ! 





0.8. 

‘““WE'VE HEARD THAT NAME BEFORE!” 
SaAntTA CLAus has a dashing haberdasher in Tom Swirua, 
who makes the Christmas stockings and sends them out, 


moyennant a certain sum, to all fathers and mothers of families, 


guardians, uncles and aunts with little nephews and nieces | 


passing their Christmas holidays with them, who straightway 
beeome the sub-agents of Santa Claus for hanging up the 





stockings outside the bedroom doors, so that on awaking the | 


children may peep out and see what gifts have been sent them | 


while they slept. And what Christmastide gifts besides ! Where 


is Christmas without crackers? Khaki crackers, of course; 


. , . : 
Japanese ditto: pale blue and silver, dainty crackers for the | 


’ 


dinner-table and all sorts of ‘‘surprise parcels’? which will 


add to the merriment and pleasure of many Christmas parties, | 


small parties and grown-ups. Here’s a cracker motto for you— 
Now all around you, kin and kith, 
Cry with one voice, ‘* Hurrah, Tom Smirx!”’ 
This is a couplet which should make the fortune of any 
aspirant to the honour of Christmas Laureate. 





CHOOSING THE CARDS. 


(A before Christmas consideration.) 

Now, let me see, what shall it be this year? Last Yule Tide 
I sent a portrait of myself and a picture of my house. Can't 
very well repeat that idea—used up. Must try something 
quaint. Time in a balloon, or the New Century entering 
through the open door with a brass plate with my name on it, 
on the portals. But that wouldn't do, because I am neither a 
doctor nor a solicitor. As a matter of act, I am a member of 
Besides, droll 
ideas and quaint conceits have been done to death. Well, then, 
| ean fall back upon Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so wish their friends 
the compliments of the season. This, too, I have done in days 


the bar and have a soul above brass plates. 


gone by. 
Suddenly I get an idea—a novelty. 
cards at all! Splendid! 


This year I will send no 
The notion is original and certainly 
economical ! 








SATISFACTORY.—The gentleman deseribed in the police report 
as ‘‘ of no fixed abode,’ 
highly respectable address by a paternal government on the 
recommendation of a magistrate. 








’ had lodgings found at once for him at a | 
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A LETTER OF THANKS. 

Ou, ALICE, MARGARET, AGNES, May, 
(My cousin first and kind) 

How sweet of you this Christmas Day 
Of me to have a mind. 

And EMMA, GERTY, CLEMENTINE, 
KATE, NELLY, PHYLLIS, SUE, 

Rosk, FANNY, Lucy, EMMELINE,— 
How very sweet of you! 

But—a coincidence that shows 
Your never-failing tact— 

Each one a pretty ash-tray chose, 
The very thing I lacked. 

Yet, while with gratitude I’m fired, 
And while on smoking keen, 

And while an ash-tray ] required— 
I did not want fifteen. 








THE FASHION IN FAIRY-TALES. 
(What modern children have to put up with 
—Vide many of the ** Children’s Books "’ 

recently published.) 

. . . SO Jack climbed up the beanstalk, 
decorating each leaf with red paint as he 
went. That meant, as every wise child 
will understand, that it would appear in 
all the maps ever after as British Territory. 
And when he had reached the top and set 
foot upon the strange land he found there, 
I need not tell you that his first act was 
to take a Union Jack from his pocket, to 
fix it on a tall stick, and then to sing 
“God save the Queen ’’ as loudly as ever 
he could. For Jack was a good little 
Imperialist, just as you must be, my dear 
children, when you grow up. And when- 
ever you travel, you must be sure to take 
a Union Jack in your pocket, and wave it 
in the faces of the nasty, dirty foreigners. 
That is the way Britain has become the 
only empire in the world worth mention- 
ing, and loved by everybody. 


When Jack had ended the National 
Anthem and was just about to begin 


* Soldiers of the Queen,”’ he saw a strange 
little boy running towards him with a very 
pale face. ‘* Oh, hush!”’ said the strange 
little boy, ‘* you must not make that dread- 
ful noise! A great big wicked Ogre lives 
here, and if you wake him up he will come 
and eat you!’’ **Pooh!’’ said Jack, ‘*I am 
not afraid of any Ogre! Britons never, 
never will be slaves. As for you, I believe 
you 're a Little Englander !"’ 

The strange boy grew paler still, but he 
had no time to say anything before Jack 
had seized him by the collar and kicked 
him very severely. That, dear children, 
is the way in which you should always 
treat anyone whom you suspect to bea 
Little Englander. They are very, very 
wicked people, who deserve to be punished. 
And if the person whom you have kicked 
proves, after all, to be a Liberal Im- 


perialist, he will be only too glad to have 
suffered for the sake of his country. 
Jack finished off that horrid 


Just as 











Juvenile Sportsman on Donkey (to Arry). ‘Stick To It, Guv'nor! 
RIGHT WHEN YOU GET USED TO IT!” 


You 'LL BE ALL 








little boy — who ran away shrieking, 
‘*See if I don’t tell STEAD! ’’—a noise 
like thunder was heard, and the Ogre 


himself appeared, hastening towards Jack, 
and waving a large knife in his hand. 

**Stop!’’ commanded Jack. ‘ By the 
power of this magic talisman ’’ — he 
pointed to the Union Jack — ** I command 
you to stop!’’ and the Ogre found him- 
self rooted to the ground, and gnashed his 
teeth with impotent rage. ‘* What are 
you doing in my country ?”’ he roared. 

**Pardon me,’’ said Jack, ‘* but it 
ceased to be your country’’—he looked 
at his watch—* just seven 
when I formally annexed it 
of the British Empire.’’ 


minutes ago, 
in the name 


‘** Are you aware,”’ replied Jack sweetly, 
‘** that I belong to an Empire which could 
annihilate the united armies of Germany, 
France, and Russia in two days ?”’ 

‘*The dickens you do!” rejoined the 
Ogre, looking very crestfallen. 

‘The fact is indisputable,’”’ said Jack. 
‘*T will read youa few articles from really 
patriotic papers which prove it.’’ (You 
will find these articles printed at the end 
of my story, and every good child should 
learn them by heart.) 

Then Juck read all the articles, and the 


Ogre listened most attentively. ‘* Well, 
then, the game’s up,” he remarked. 


** You ’ve 
suppose ? 


come after that Princess, I 
All right, 1’ hand her over at 





** Rot!’ 
rude-Ogre indeed, and used quite slangy 
words when he was angry. ‘* Rot! This 

my country, and as for you, you 
miserable mannikin, I’ll eat you as an 
entrée at dinner to-night.’’ 


’ said the Ogre—he was a very 


© 


” 


once. 

So Jack formally annexed the Princess 
and married her, amidst general maficking, 
while the Ogre became their faithful 
servant, and they all lived happily ever 
ifter. A.C. D. 
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Prospective Purchaser (arrived from town to see the locality as advertised some three weeks ago. He has not heard of the recent floods in 
this part of the country). ‘*LOOK HERE, ARE YOU SELLING THIS PROPERTY BY THE YARD OR BY THE PINT?” 
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WAITING. TO THOSE IT MAY CONCERN. idea how I live when | am at home.’’ She 
says she will not detain me more than 
THovucu T would not like to hint a (An open letter.) half an hour, and will be glad if 1 will get 
Notion of its being too bad, DEAR Mr. PUNCH,—You represent cvery- my butcher’s book ready for inspection, 

l have waited, ARAMINTA, one—among them, such persons as are} Altogether a charming prospect. 
Till I’m weary and I’m sad. supposed to possess brains. Well, 1 1 might go on for columns—if you could 
Life, and love, and joy have perished, believe I may claim to belong to the latter} afford the space—telling you of all the 
Flowers for me have ceased to blow class. At any rate, my name appears in| requests made to me of a similar character 


Faded are the hopes I cherished, the pages of a popular volume advertised | to those above recorded. But 1 pause to 


| 
A decade or two ago. jas **the Debrett of Intellect.’’ In that | ask your advice. Considering that I have 
| valuable work you will find my place of| a wife and children and all the expenses 
I have languished as 1 waited | birth, school, age, and favourite recrea-| of a fairly extensive household, do you 
: : 


But my love has not declined ; tion, together with the books | have} think I am justified in giving to others 





Nor despair a jot abated | written and the offices I have filled during} particulars to convert into copy, ie. 
The devotion of my mind. the last forty years. Now I want to ask} money, when by following the same pro- 

Come, before I cross the ferry | your advice. | cess I could carn the cash myself ? 
Let me gaze upon your face, | Apparently because I am mentioned in Yours faithfully, 

Quickly come or CHARON’S wherry | ** the Debrett of Inte ‘llect,’’ Lam inundated ** An INTERESTING PERSON.”’ 
Will have borne me to my place. | with letters from perfect strangers asking 





all sorts of questions. I will give you a 


A POLITICAL PROPOSITION. 











All the horror of that parting | few instances. 
In a far and distant clime, A lady wants me to say what I know She. I’m afraid, that Papa would never 
When I said we must be starting about animals. Am I fond of dogs, or do| consent to our marriage, for you are such 
If we meant to be in time, 11 prefer horses? Now I am to deseribe|a vehement Conservative and he is sucha 
Haunts me ever—when I kissed you some stables I possess myself, or some | strong Liberal. 
Madly (as you kiss the cat)— others I have seen at the house of a friend. He. Well, then, why shouldn’t you be a 
ARAMINTA, how I’ve missed you Then a secopd lady is kind enough to| Liberal-Unionist ?. That'll solve the difli- 
Since you went to change your hat!  l|ask me to sce her that I may “ give her an | culty. [And it did. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 





SQUIRE BULL (to his Agent). ‘* YES, IT’S A BIG BILL, BRODRICK, BUT YOU NEEDN'T CROAK ABOUT IT. 
I’M IN FOR THE JOB, AND I’LL SEE IT THROUGH !”’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTRACTED FROM THE Drany oF Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, December 10. 
—Henry GRATTAN noted in one of his 
memoranda: ‘‘ I wrote a reply to GEORGE 
GRENVILLE which I thought very good, for 
I had taken much care. It tonched every 
point except the question. It kept clear 
of that.”’ 

Listening to-night PRINCE ARTHUR 
and Don José severly replyingto two 
damaging attacks upon the Government, 
recalled this cynical avowal. The BLAME- 
LESS BARTLEY submitted what was practi- 
eally a vote of censure on the MARKIsS, for- 
asmuch as he had shown himself unduly 
susceptible to family affection. LLOoyD- 
GEORGE moved Amendment to Address 
raising whole question of connection of 
certain enterprising Birmingham industrial 
firms with particular Government Depart- 
PRINCE ARTHUR, with great skill, 
availed himself of certain irrelevancies 
introduced into his speech by the BLAME- 
LESS ONE; chaffed him, sneered at his 
heroic attitude. But, to question 
of probability thata Premier charged with 


to 


ments. 


as 


distribution of patronage affecting highest 
interests of the State should have found 
the five very best men under the family 
wing he said never a word. 

Don José adopted same tacties. LLoyYD- 
GEORGE, Rosson, and others supporting 
Amendment, reiterated utter absence of 
desire or intention to impute personal 
corruption. Took their stand on lofty 
platform erected by DON’ JOSE only five 
Lord ROSMEAD then nominated 
Before 
such promotion was anticipated he, shrewd 


years ago. 


to Governorship of Cape Colony. 


business man, invested certain moneys in 
Rhodesian enterprise. DON JOSE shocked. 
Like LLOYD-GEORGE to-day, he imputed no 
dishonourable intention. 


‘** But,’”’ he added, ** somethinz more is 








The Islington India-rubber Bouncing Ball. 


A new Christmas toy for the youthful seions of the 
House of Cecil. 
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“The Jockdaur ‘ 
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‘** They cursed him in eating, they cursed him in drinking, 
They cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking ; 
They cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 

They cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 
They cursed him in living, they cursed him dying ! 
Never was heard such a terrible curse, 


But what gave rise 


To no little surprise, 


Nobody seemed one penny the worse ! ”*— Ingoldsby Lege nas. 


expected of a who has been, 
appointed to represent the QUEEN. It is 
not only necessary that he should be 
pure, but, like Csar’s wife, 
not be suspected.’’ 

With this. principle applied to later 
circumstances Don José had nothing to 
do. Insistedthat after twenty-five years’ 
service he was called upon to explain 
that he was not a thief and a scoundrel. 
This he did efieetively and effectually ; | 
but throughout forecful, animated speech | 
House felt that was not the question. 

However, DoN José came out at the end | 
on better terms than did the MARKISss. | 
The beneficent head of a Family got off by 
a majority of 102; thirty-two below the | 
normal Ministerial majority. DON JOosE 
carried a majority of 142, eight above it. 

Business done.—Address agreed to. 

Tuesday. What a night Tim HRALy did 
have to be sure! Afar off, on the banks 
of the Liffey, the once more united Irish 
Party beginning their new career of 
brotherly love by thrusting Tim forth 
neck and crop. Across the Irish Channel, 
floating over quiet English meadows, 
hurrying by bustling towns, you could 
almost hear the blood-curdling yells that 
filled the Rotunda when (1) WILLIAM 
O'BRIEN, fully clothed, moved a resolution 
drumming TIM out; when (2) T. Har- 
RINGTON opposed it ; and when (3) REDMOND 
atné, emulous of the Vicar of Bray, ex- 
plained that he thought the resolution 
unwise but was prepared to bow to 
decision of the majority. 


person 


he must 





Meanwhile Tim, safe in Sanctuary at 


Westminster, addressing genially laugi- 
ing House, let himself go on question of 
War in South Africa. Is endowed with 
keen perception, gifted with logical mind. 
What added to pleasure of the moment 
(apart from thought of what was then 
going on at the Rotunda) was conviction 
of what would have happened had he 
delivered analogous speech in another 
latitude. Here, in the very hub of the 
Constitution, he was as nearly talking 
treason as was possible to a man of un- 
limited vocabulary. He abused Her 
Majesty's Ministers; denounced as dis- 
honest the national policy in connection 
with the War; characterised the actions 
of the British (and Trish) soldiers in the 
field as brutal ; extolled the character of 
the gentle Boer, fervently wishing him 
luck in his guerilla campaign. 

Had he chanced to bea Uitlander, resident 
in Johannesburg, he would, of course, have 
been ‘‘agin the Government.’’ With his 
generous heart throbbing for liberty, his 
breast warm with sympathy for oppressed 
minorities, he would have regarded Oom 
PAUL as a species of debased brutalised 
IRISH SECRETARY, and would have ‘‘ gone 
for him’’ accordingly. To be precise, 
he would have desired to go for him, 
but contemplation of inevitable conse- 
quences would have curbed his tongue. 

Had TIM, in brief, being a resident in 
Johannesburg, said about the Boers, in 
connection with the War, what he has 
eried aloud about the British he would, 
like a forgotten nobleman, have long ago 
languished in prison at Pretoria. In the 
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Commons to-night he jibed and jeered, 


derided, a crowded 
audience listening to him with no more 


show of resentment than if the people 


denounced and 


and the policy he reviled were resident 
in Saturn. 

It is only an Lrishman, a race instinct | 
with humour, who could maintain a grave | 
successfully an 


countenance, preserve 


air of convicticn, through this creaming | 
faree. 

Business done.—-The SECRETARY OF STATE | 
FOR WAR asks for a further sixteen mil- 
lions for War Expenses. 

‘** Certainly, my boy,’’ says CHANCELLOR 
EXCHEQUER; “I'll go and borrow it 
for you.”’ 


O} 


No one toequal the SPEAKER 
a lame dog 
a To-night in Debate 
Appropriation Bill, SAGE OF QUEEN ANNE’S 
GATE desired to make few remarks upon 


Thursday. 
in the graceful art of helping 
on 


over style. 


others offered by ALFRED MILNER when 
receiving deputation presenting resolu- 


tions of Afrikander Congress at Worcester. 
You can on Second Reading of Appropria- 
tion Bill discuss almost any topie under 


the sun. But, really, this seemed a little 
outside the extended cirele. 

* Order! Order!”’ 
“That subject 
question before the House.”’ 


the SPEAKER. 
to the 


cried 
is not relevant 
‘*The way I am introducing it is this,’’ 
said the SAGE in most persuasive voice, 
his innocent face illumined with beatific 
snile. ‘*I have doubts iny mind 
whether I ought to vote for this Bill.”’ 

“The 
SPEAKER, ‘‘ might be swayed by the most 
irrelevant considerations.”’ 

Whilst the SAGE was thinking over this 
oecult observation YERBURGH, called on 
by SPEAKER, had made some advance with 
China wasn't 


hon. :Member’s mind,”’ said the 


a speech..in which men- 
tioned. 

Business done.—Appropriation Bill read 
a second time. 

Friday.—When, the other day, FerGus- 
SON and FARQUHARSON moved and seconded 
re-election of SPEAKER, memory 
back to earlier days when Sir JOHN Mow- 
BRAY used to take part in similar cere- 
of of 
English gentlemen that MOWBRAY, having 
nominated WHittr RIDLEY in opposition to 
Mr. GULLY and been defeated, next time 
Mr. GULLY came up for election proposed 


went 


monies. Characteristic fine type 


him. 
of his 
Ap- 
peared first in pages of Maga. Now, edited 
by Miss Mowbray, BLACKWOOD publishes 
them in book form, enriched with portraits 
of Speakers from SHAW-LEFEVRE’S time. 
Most interesting of illustrations is repro- 
duction of a drawing showing SPEAKER'S 
at the 
The book is a pleasant re- 


Reeolleetions 


Westminster.”’ 


Reading to-night 


““Seventy years at 


House, before the fire Houses of 


Parliament. 


| 
| 





minder of one who. lived to be Father of 








Hattield to th 


Foreign Office vid Pretoria. 
(Lord Cr-nb-rne.) 


the House, and was revered and loved by 
all his children. 

Business done,.—Winding up work. 

Saturday.—Parliament prorogued. 

** Dear me,"’ said the Member for Sark, 
looking over the Society column in the 
Clerkenwell Herald. ‘**How rapid are the 
movements of the aristocracy among our 
chaps in the House. that Count 
Out has already left town for his country 


I see 


seat, Lobby Lodge, Whogoeshomeshire.”’ 








TO A STAR. 

(By a disappointed rush-light.) 
TWINKLE! twinkle! mighty star ; 
I con't wonder what you are, 
Shining on the boards so bright, 
Gaining plaudits every night, 
Making duchesses turn green, 
At your splendid, jewel sheen, 
Causing hearts to throb and break, 
$y the smiles you give and take. 
Nurtured on the choicest food, 
Worshipped by the great and good, 
Photographed both near and far, 
Sung in lyric, puffed in par., 
These things do not make me stare, 
I but wonder what you were! 








| If you're tardy in providing it with pap. 





ONLY HALF COWED. 

[A London milkman, charged with adding water, 
pleaded ‘guilty under great provocation due to | 
the weakness of a cow.””} | 

For the worst adulteration 
There is such extenuation 








As the circumstances palpably allow, 
And I wish you had been able 


Just to see inside the stable 
Where I keep the thing that passes for 
cow. 
The very week I got her 
I distinetly saw her totter, 
And she searcely touched the shavings in 
the rack ; 
So continually ailing 
That her milk was always failing, 
And the sawdust never seemed to fetch it 
back. 


There is something very galling 


In the cow you’re milking falling, 
And a granite floor is seldom very soft ; 
jut it makes one even madder 
When she tries to climb the ladder, 
Just beeause she smells a turnip in the 
loft. 


So L yielded to temptation, 
Under heavy provocation, 

And I did a little juggle with the tap; 
For the time it takes to tell in 
May pervert a child to MELLIN, 


A milkman has his trials, 
And, in spite of all denials, 
There are still two ways of plenishing his 
pail: 
An iron constitution 
In a cow is one solution, 
And the other is some iron in its tail. 








PLAN FOR INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
(By le brav’ General Sans-Merci.) 

Mes Amis,—It is simplicity itself, my 
plan. And I may, at the outset, call your 
attention to my own good taste in dis- 
cussing in open parliament schemes tor 
the making of war upon a friendly and 
Now to my plan. 
would march to 


neighbouring nation. 
Fifteen 
Boulogne, where they would pick up a 
sufficient number at the 
Halle to supply a corps of vivandieres ; 


corps d'armée 


of fishwives 


then proceeding on to the sands they 
would roll up their trouser-legs and 
wade across to Dover. The officers and 


sous-officiers only would go by mid-day 
hoat from to Folkestone, 
whenee they would proceed to Dover in 
four-wheel Officers must change 
franes into shillings on board the 
steamer, so as to provide themselves 
with cab The troops would then 
take the London, and 
the invasion of England is un fait ac- 
compli. Voila tout! 1 myself will take 
command, and give all directions—from 


Boulogne 


cabs. 


fares. 


boat-express to 


Paris. 
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THE ANOMALOUS VERB TA BOO. | 
(As conjugated by Booligans.) | 
CRITICAL MOOD. 
ASSERTIVE PRESENT TENSE. 
I boo. | 
Thou boozest. | 
He bawls. 
We blow tin trumpets. 
Ye yelp. | 
They are boors—I mean booers. 
ConTINUOUS PAST TENSE. | 
I was booing. | 
Thou wast howling ‘‘ Author!”’ 
He was wanting his shilling back. | 
We were busting with importance. 
Ye were posing as critics. 
They were bouncing the verdict. 
ZOOLOGICAL FUTURE TENSE. 
I will boo. 
Thou shalt cat-eall. 
He will hoot. 
We will bellow. 
Ye shall bow-wow. 
They will baa. 
JUDICIALLY PERFECT TENSE. 
(We don’t keep it in stock.) 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 
CONTINGENT PRESENT TENSE. 
I may boo. 
Thou mayest play the Hooligan. 
He may get run in. 
We may turn Yahoos. 
Ye may have to be chucked out. 
They may get five shillings or seven 
days. 
QUERULOUS INTERROGATIVE TENSE. 
Why shouldn’t I boo? 
Wouldest thou not guy the manager ? 
Should he lose his hair ? 
Why should we submit to the claque ? 
Wouldn't ye jump on a lady-dramatist ? 
Why should they boom a rotten piece ? 
POLITE SUGGESTIVE TENSE. 
I might refrain from booing. 
Thou mightest behave like a gentleman 
(if possible). 
He might just walk out, as the Yankees 
do. 
We might turn up our thumbs, like the 
ancient Romans. 
Ye might do ditto with your noses. 
They might simply sniff. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Blymy ! 
Boo thou. 
Let him blither. 
Let ’s queer the actors ! 
*Eave ye arf a brick at ’is ‘cad ! 
Let them get ‘‘ the bird.”’ 
INFINITIVE. 
Taboo. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present : Boohooing. 





Passive : Booted. A. A.S. 
































if u Mar~ /] 
‘Quo 


Devoted Little Wife (to Mubbie, who has been late at the Club). ‘* Now, DEAR, SEE, SOUR 
BREAKFAST 1S QU('IE READY. A NICE KIPPEK, GRILLED CHICKEN AND MUSHROOMS WITH 
BACON, POACHED EGGS ON TOAST—TEA AND COFFEE. ANYTHING ELSE YOU ’D LIKE, DEARIE?” 

Victim of last night (groans). ‘‘ YkS—AN APPETITE!” [ Collapses. 








TO THE DOTTLE., 
(By a Poet with a cold.) 


” 


O BorrLe—Nay, Sir WILFRID, nay, 
frown not upon my simple lay ! 
Although I wear no ribbon blue, 
This guarantee I offer you ; 

I draw the subject of my song 
Uncommon ‘* hot,’’ but far 


** strong.”’ 


| Are ** precious things discovered late. 

| | used to know but one, O Bottle— 

You pour strong drink down no one's 
throttle ! 


O Bottle, in my hours of ease 
You’ve found me thankless, hard to please, 
And prone to kick you, be it said, 
Ineontinently out of bed. 

When chills and shivers freeze my feet, 
I must admit you ’re quite a treat! 


from 


O Bottle (to return onee more 
To where I had begun before), 
To me your virtues small and great 
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HAT kind of 
revolver do 
you use in 
these expe- 
ditions?”’ 
asked POYNT 
casually, as 

he unfastened the wire 

on a soda-water bottle. 

‘* An ordinary six-chambered revolver. Mine's quite an old 
one; but it shoots straight, and that’s the great point. It 
belonged to CHARLES PEACE of famous memory, and I got it from 
a friend of his." HerEwoop lay back in his chair, diligently 
sucking a cigarette, and appeared happy and pleased with him- 
‘* This is really quite exceptional for me,’’ he said, as he 
raised his glass to his lips. 

Poynt took the chair on the other side of the fire. ‘‘ Not 
many old houses with gardens all round them left in Fulham 


| now,’’ he said meditatively, 





‘* Very few, very few,’’ the deep bass voice assented. 

‘* Mr. HEREWOOD,"’ said PoYNT, his eye-glass flashing, ‘‘ you 
fired five times at the tigress, three times at MANSFORD, and 
three times at the policeman. Eleven shots with six cartridges 
is good. Also, while I am on the subject, there was a garden 
all round the house. But when you dropped from the first-floor 
window you dropped—not into the garden, but into the street. 
That is even better. I might mention other points, but these 
are enough. Have you any explanation? ’’ 

HEREWOOD took a long drink and cleared his throat. He then 
said, not without dignity: ‘‘If you were not deceived, I cannot 
sce what you have to grumble at.”’ 


‘**T might tell you that I have good cause to resent an attempt 


to deceive me, whether it was successful or not. But I prefer 
to remind you that I was not the only person present, and that 
the other person was most distinctly deceived. Take another 
cigarette.’’ 

‘* Thanks, T will. 
speak on her behalf ?”’ 

‘** That has nothing to do with it. If you see anybody being 
swindled, you do not want any special authority from them to 
warn them of it.’’ 


CHAPTER VY. 


Has Miss SMITH given you any right to| 


| **Good heavens! You don’t mean that you would tell Miss 
| SMITH?” 

‘*Why not? You come swaggering here, making yourself out 
| to be so much worse than anybody else, and the whole thing is 
a fraud. Why do you pretend to vices which you do not 
possess? It’s hypocritical; and it’s done to make a noble- 
hearted girl think better of you. You with a tigress! You 
with a bag of pearls! You attitudinising with a halo of crime 
on your head! How dare you call yourself a criminal? How 
dare you say that the police are after you? I accuse you of 
absolute innocence. That ’s what’s the matter with you. And 
I ‘ll prove my words; I know a house in Herne Bay where the 
morning’s milk is left on the doorstep in a can at seven every 
day. If you are what you pretend to be, go and sneak that 
milk. Will you? Yes, or no.’’ 

‘I should prefer not to,’’ said the abashed Viking. 

‘*Come along. You may take your patent revolver and one 
eartridge with you; that will be enough to kill a peck of 
policemen and any tigresses that there may happen to be about. 
You can get your agent to sell the can, and send the milk to 
| the British Museum after your death.”’ 

** Do not be bitter. It is true that I have been very eager to 
win the respect and admiration of Miss SMITH, and that for 
that reason I have been led into some inaccuracies. But 
further than that I can never go. Suppose I were her 
accepted suitor, sooner or later the truth would come out that 
I was not the blackguard I had pretended to be. She would 
never forgive me. You have nothing to fear from my rivalry. 
Let me remain here, and do not tell Miss Smith. If you only 
knew my story, you would make allowances for me; I am sure 
of it.”’ 

‘** Your allusion to rivalry would seem to show that you mis- 
junderstand my attitude in this matter altogether. If I 
interfere, it is because I know the mischief that an imitation 
criminal may do to a girl who, like Miss SMITH, is devoted to 
| folk-songs. If you tell me your story, how am I to believe it? ”’ 
| ‘Many of the facts you will be able to check from in- 
| dependent sources.”’ 





were when 


**Proceed then, but be more brief than you 
recounting your burglariousness.”’ 
‘** Briefly, then, Iam not what Iscem. Iam a Clerk in Holy 
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Orders, and Curate of an Evangelical Church in a northern 
manufacturing town. My name is RALPH HEREWOOD, and I am 
a B.A. of Oxford. I am compelled to take my holiday at the 
time most convenent to my vicar, and this year he directed me 
to take it in February. For two years before that I had no 
holiday at all.’’ 

** Well ?”’ 

*“*T own that when you accused me of being innocent, there 
was some slight truth in the charge. Think what it means to 
be a good example for a little over two years without one 
holiday. I was not allowed to dance—a pastime of which I am 
fond. I was not allowed to play whist—a game that I enjoy and 
understand. I was not allowed to drink one glass of wine—a 
beverage to which, in moderation, I am partial. Every little 
action was watched and criticised. The fierce light which 
beats on a throne is a glow-worm to the illumination which a 
provincial parish of some enthusiasm throws on the doings of 
the curate. When at last my holiday came, I said to myself, I 
must have change, and change of manner of life more than of 
scene, if I am to preserve my health and sanity.’’ 

** Reasonable enough,’’ said POYNT. 

‘*T have a brother in Australia, whose figure is the same as 
mine. When he wants clothes I order them here, try them on, 
and send them out to him. In this way I was able to procure 
lay clothes for myself without exciting the least suspicion in 
the parish. It was my plan to come to London, and live a life 
which, though not characterised by excess, would be as different 
as possible from that which, for so long, the narrowness of my 
parishioners had forced on me."’ 

‘*Then why the devil didn’t you?”’ 

‘* Many of my parishioners are men of business, and are com- 
pelled to be frequently in London. Suppose they saw me in 
these clothes! Worse yet, suppose they saw me coming out of 
a theatre! There was too much risk. But who ever comes to 
Herne Bay in February ?’’ 

‘* At the same time,’’ said Poynt, ‘‘it hardly seems to me to 
be the place for a man who wanted to be a bit of a dog for a 
change.”’ 

‘* Being a dog is, after all, a question of proportion. I can 
assure you that I read novels as much as I like, smoke when I 
like, have had some pleasant conversations with Miss SMITH 
(whom you must admit: to be a lady of great attractions), and 
have had my half-bottle of claret every day and no heel-taps.”’ 

‘*T have no objection to your being a dog on those lines, or 
even on somewhat broader lines. But why did you deceive 
Miss SMITH? Why did you become that much more objection- 
able animal, a sheep in wolf's clothing? ”’ 

‘**T hardly know,’’ said the wretched Viking. ‘‘ Her Tam o' 
Shanter blew off, and I rescued it. She was very grateful. It 
appears that she is not wealthy, and has to limit her expenditure 
on clothes severely. We got into conversation, and she said 
something about the romance of crime, showing that she could 
appreciate it. I dropped a hint or two designed to give myself 
a little interest for her. She took up the hints quicker than I 
should have expected, said that she knew that one did not come 
to Herne Bay in the winter for nothing, and made guesses as to 
what I was. I allowed her to think that the guesses were 
correct. You may think I was wrong, but if you could only 
have seen the look of pleasure on her face I think you would 
have forgiven me. She has few pleasures, I fear.’’ 

‘*Have you anything more to say ?’’ 

“T think not.”’ 

JULIUS PoynT finished his whisky-and-soda, and paced the 
room in thought and in silence. 

** Well,’’ he said at last, ‘‘it was my intention to call Miss 
SMITH’S attention to the fact that you fired eleven shots with a 
six-chambered revolver without reloading, and that the garden 
of that house obliged you by moving away and making room for 
the street; I should then have left her to take any action 


“Oh, not that—not that!’’ pleaded HEREWOopD. 

**It is more from pity than anything else that, to some extent, 
I alter my decision. I will say nothing to her at all, provided 
that you yourself will inform her in any way you like that you 
have no claim to the reputation that you have usurped, a 
reputation that many worse men than yourself have given time 
and suffering to obtain. You must dare to say frankly that you 
never thieved at all.’’ 

‘*May I say that I confined myself to the manufacture of 
counterfeit coin ?’’ 

**No, no. You must wrestle with your pride, and give up the 
whole thing.’’ ° 

‘**It shall be done. Is there any other condition ?’’ 

**You must leave Herne Bay by the first train to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

**T should have done so in any ease; after the humiliating 
confession that you force from me, I could not wish to stay.”’ 
**Go to London,’’ said PoyNT, not unkindly. ‘‘The chances 
are a million to one that you would not be recognised, even if 
any of your parishioners met you. Clothes make a great 
difference.’’ 

‘* What London for a broken man, one whose 
virtues have found him out, who has lost a proud position and, 
for all you know, something dearer still? ’’ 

**In any case, you said yourself, you could not have married 
Miss SMITH. Do you wish to remain here and break her heart ?’’ 

‘‘That,’’ said HEREWOOD, ‘is well put.’’ 

** And I can give you a pass to the stalls at the Empress’s 
Theatre for to-morrow night.’’ 

‘* Now you're talking. You should have said that before. I 
will go to London.”’ 

‘* Hand that card in at the box-office, and they will look after 
you. Good-bye.” 

HEREWOOD rose and walked to the door. Here with one hand 
on the handle, he turned, making an impressive figure. He 
cleared his throat, and said with considerable dignity : 

‘* You are hard and cold. Itis your turn to exult now, but who 
knows whether my turn may not come next? There is a weak 
spot in your armour; why is it that you are at Herne Bay in 
the winter? I may yet be able to answer that question. You 
have shewn little merey: expect little. I shall never marry 
Miss SMITH; my own senseless folly, your power over me in 
consequence, and the fact that I happen to be engaged to 
another girl, alike combine to prevent it. But do not think 
that you are sure to succeed where RALPH HEREWOUD has failed. 
Good-bye.”’ 

He swept from the room, but returned again almost imme- 
diately. 

“*T say,’ 
on the landing again. 
get past?’’ 

‘* With pleasure,’’ said POYNT. 

When Poynt returned to his room, he remained for some 
time deep in thought. He had done a rash thing in bestowing 
that pass on HEREWOOD. It might be, of course, that HEREWOOD 
would never notice that the serious comedy, Irene, was by 
Jutivs Poynt. Though all London was ringing with nothing 
else, though allusions to Irene and the author were cer- 
tainly to be found in every periodical issued, though its recep- 
tion had been the most astonishing scene of wild enthusiasm 
that had been witnessed in a London theatre for the last 
twenty years, it was possible that the provincial might succeed 
in not knowing what everybody else knew. Even if he did 
find out, gorgeous in a rough way though his imagination was, 
it might never occur to him that here was the motive for 
PoOYNT’S visit to Herne Bay. 

To take a success gracefully requires a great deal of 
practice, and Poynt had had none. He dyeaded that a foolish 
smile under congratulation might stamp him as weak; he 


is there in 


, 


he said, ‘‘ they have left that brute of a terrier 
Would you mind holding him while I 





which she thought proper.’’ 


dreaded that a more reserved manner might be accounted as 
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evidence of a swelled head. He dreaded that success might 
lead him into extravagance in living or carelessness in his 
work. His nerves were upset by success; he had suffered 
more than he had enjoyed from it; he had the instinct of 
decent people at times of emotion to hide themselves. Herne 
Bay had promised a salutary depression. 


But Miss SMITH had banished the thing from his mind 
altogether. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE departure of the Rev. RaLPH HEREWOOD for London took 
place early on the following morning. He left behind him a 
letter for Miss SMITH. Miss BIRD was annoyed with him. 
ANNA was so disgusted with what she had overheard of his 
story that she could not bring herself to thank him for the five 
shillings that he slipped into her hand. It was raining. The 
cab-horse was lame in its off foreleg. Everything seemed 
to be against him. Can it be wondered at that his thoughts 
turned to revenge ? 

Later in the morning JULIUS PoyYNT, sitting at his table and 
writing, heard a burst of music from the piano upstairs. He 
recognised it as the symphony’ of a well-known folk-song, a 
folk-song so surcharged with primitive instinct that if it had 
not been a folk-song, it would have been almost improper. 
Then came a pause, a modulation into a different key, and an 
exercise intended to give flexibility to the voice rather than 
pleasure to the hearer. 

What (he asked himself) did this mean? Had she forgotten 
for a moment that his room was underneath? Or had she meant 
to please him by singing the folk-song, and then been driven by 
coyness to deviate into the exercise? He was inclined to the 
latter view until that and other exercises had gone on for thirty 
minutes; then he did not feel so»sure about it. 


The rain ceased and the sun shone; the wind blew gently 
from the west. The change in the temperature had been great 
the last twenty-four hours. Presently Miss SMITH passed his 
windows ; she held two circulating library books in her hand. 
JULIUS gave her a timed four-minutes’ start by his watch, and 
then put on his cap and went in the same direction. He felt 
that every minute was wasted until she was assured of his 
adoration. In the bright lexicon of JULIUS POoYNT there was no 
such word as prematurity. A little later, at the door of the 
circulating library, he was asking Miss SMITH if he might carry 
her books home for her. 

‘* Thanks very much,”’ she said. I was 
going the other way myself.”’ 


**T wish you would. 


To his experienced eye it looked as if she were trying 
rid of him. ‘* Let me,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘ come with you. 
something to say.”’ 


to get 
I have 


Her air of confidence and independence had gone ; she smiled 
nervously. ‘*I am afraid of you,’’ she said. 

**Afraid of me? Why?” 

**You have already guessed one secret; I had a note from 
Mr. HEREWOOD this morning. He could not fly from his past. 
The conscientious curacy that he thought lay safely buried in a 
northern manufacturing town has risen up against him. Why 
did I ever seek romance, and forsake the steady security of the 
commonplace ? Why did | come to Herne Bay in the winter— 
that hotbed of Macchiavellian intrigue, in which I already feel 
myself too weak to hold my own? But the other day I thought 
that I had guessed your secret, or that I had but to wait to 
learn it; to-day 1 see how wrong my estimate of you was, and 
my principal terror is that you may learn my secret too.”’ 

‘**Even if I have learnt it already, you have nothing to fear. 
Shall we take this path ?’’ 

You know it already ?’ 
** Miss SMI1H,”’ h> said quietly, ** you are an heiress." 


** Yes, yes. 





She turned her head away from him. ‘* Oh, you are hard—you 
are brutal !’’ she murmured, 
** No. 
‘* It is true,’ 
me. It is in the blood.”’ 


I eall a plain thing by a plain name; that is all.’’ 


she said. ‘*‘My poor mother was like it before 


**T say again that you have nothing to fear from me. When I 
stripped the disguise of dashing brigandage from HEREWoop, 
and left him shivering in the white surplice of a stainless life ; 
when I took, so to speak, the gilt off his gingerbread, then I 
was actuated by far other motives than those which move me 
now.”’ 

**If you only knew my story,’’ she said. 

**Tell it to me; I long to hear it.”’ 


‘*T am an orphan, but not as other orphans. Before I was 
twelve years old 1 had read enough story books for the young 
to realise that. Other orphans wept continually; I wept 
seldom, if ever. It is impossibie to feel poignantly the loss of 
people whom you have never known, and [ had no sort of 
recollection of my parents. Other orphans were habitually 
ill-treated by their guardians, especially by the jealous wife of 
the guardian who favoured her own children and had no love 
for the little stranger who had been thrust on her. Other 
orphans looked in the glass and wept because they were not 
beautiful, though they generally picked up the trick of it later 
on. Other orphans spent whole days in the old library, and 
learned Latin and Greek without a tutor. What pathos, what 
romance, seemed to cling to every other orphan that had ever 
lived except myself! I was not at all like that. My uncle and 
guardian, the Archdeacon of Bunchester, and his wife, were 
unifermly kind to me, perhaps even excessively indulgent; 
they had no children of their own. Beauty is no sort of a treat 
to one who, like myself, has always been beautiful; I once 
thought of cutting off my eyelashes——”’ 

** Don’t say that, even in jest,’’ PoyNT interrupted her, breath- 
less with emotion. 

“It is true. I did not do it, but I thought about it, in order 
that I might be able to enjoy them when they grew again. I 
did not do it, because I was not certain if they would grow 
again, and if they had not I should have beenannoyed. I never 
frequented the old library. The Archdeacon was generally 
there, and if I went there I had to keep quiet ; and I was rather 
a rowdy child. I never learned anything without a tutor, and 
very little with tutors, except music, which I take seriously. 
I had everything in reason that | wanted; and nowhere in my 
life was there a touch of pathos or one breath of romance. 
Action, colour, warmth, thrill—all that the novels that I read 
had made dear to me never came within my own experience. 
One day was like another, and all were uneventful. Then, buta 
few months ago, I was told I was an heiress. That blow pros- 
trated me. However well I sang, I should always be sneered 
at as anamateur. If in days far on ahead some one fell in love 
with me, and wished to marry me, he would learn that I was 
wealthy; and thinking that though he was poor he might yet 
act with nobility, he would go away to India and leave me. 
People whe are really noble are generally poor, and their 
nobility prevents them from marrying anybody who is any 
The wealthy woman is a pariah and an outcast now-a- 
days; the ignoble would marry her but only for her money ; 
the noble will not marry her because of her money. When I 
have control of my fortune, I think I shall throw it into a 
hospital.’’ 


richer. 


‘‘ Better do that than cut off your eye-lashes. Then you came 


here because——"’ 
(Concluded in our newt.) 

















